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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


NSTITUTES for the instruction and training of com- 

mon-school Teachers have been held in the State of New 
York since 1843, although they did not receive legislative 
recognition until 1847. The New York statute now makes 
it the duty of School Commissioners, “to organize one 
institute each year” in their respective counties, “ subject 
to the advice and direction of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction,” who is empowered to employ suit- 
able persons as instructors. Thus teachers’ institutes have 
become a part of the school system established and main- 
tained by the State. Provision has been made for nine 
State normal and training schools, six of which are in suc- 
cessful operation, and yet but a small per cent. of the 28,000 
teachers of the State have received instruction in them. 
Were it otherwise, institutes would be necessary for secur- 
ing uniformity of plan and management, improvement in 
methods of instruction, and increased zeal and efficiency on 
the part of teachers. It is doubtless true, that large 
numbers of teachers, though possessing the “ book know- 
ledge” necessary to obtain a license, commence their work 
without any just view of its true nature and importance, 
and a knowledge of those means of culture which will 





Teachers’ Institutes. 


promote mental discipline, not less than scholastic acquire- 
ment, as the true aim of education. 

The expense of maintaining institutes in this State is 
about eighteen thousand dollars a year; yet the expendi- 
ture seems economical and wise, so long as ten millions of 
dollars are expended annually for public school purposes, 
and one million of children are receiving their education in 
the public schools, at an age when impressions received and 
habits formed are making character for the future men and 
women of the land. 


We quote the following from a late report of the State 
Superintendent, Hon. Abram B. Weaver: 


“It is not claimed that the institute can supply a degree of scien- 
tific knowledge, generous culture and professional skill, such as 
could be attained by long and careful study and training; but it can 
teach general plans of organization and classification, and make 
known improved methods of management and instruction, which 
ihave been evolved from the wiser experience of those who do under- 
stand the principles of correct teaching. It comes within the reach 
of the great mass of our teachers, giving counsel and encouragement 
in cases of doubt and difficulty, which each year’s experience has dis- 
oovered. They are serviceable to Commissioners in the matter of 
‘supervision, by enabling them to communicate at once whatever 
plans or suggestions they desire to recommend for general adoption. 
Definite results may then be expected when they visit and examine 
the schools. For this reason, if for no other, they should encourage 
the attendance of each teacher during the entire session, which, at 
most, is short for the objects to be accomplished. Those who under-, 
take to instruct others, should avail themselves of the liberal provi- 
sions made for their own improvement, that the interests they 
profess to serve may not suffer, nor the public funds be wasted by 
reason of their neglect or incompetency.” ° 


“To be useful, the exercises must be eminently practical. They 
should have reference especially to primary education, and to those 
subjects of study properly pursued in the common schools. It 
has accordingly become the policy of this department, in fulfilling 
the statutory requirement, to furnish for the institutes instructors o: 
superior ability and experience, who carry with them thoughts fresh 
and ripe from other fields of labor. Expensive lectures on subjects in 
themselves, perhaps, entertaining and instructive, but having no 
direct bearing upon the legitimate work of the institute, have been 
discarded, and, instead, exercises more practical and useful have 
been introduced,’ . 
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The following is the list of Institutes appointed for the 
year 1870. The time each institute is in session is generally 
two weeks: 


Time of 


commencing. 


Time of 
mmMencing. Place. 
Coeymans. | Onondaga. ..Sept. 19 Skaneateles, 
Angelica. i Oct. 3 Canandaigua. 
Union. Middletown, 
Cattaraugus. Sept. Brive cdcceeeges Little Valley. | Orleans Oct. i 
Cayuga Oct. 17 Port Byron. | Oswego......Oct. 3...++++ «+++ Pulaski. 
Chautauqua... Aug. 22. .. -.+ Jamestown, | Otsego......Oct. 24. Cooperstown. 
Chemung. ... Sept. 19... Horseheads. + 24+ .-Cold Spring. 
Chenango....Oct. 3... -Oxford. | Queens Jo AJeceeese Roslyn. 
Clinton f = Plattsburgh. Rensselaer. .. } West Sandlake. 
Columbia.... s Hudson, | Richmond... i Stapleton. 
Cortland ....Oct. St. Lawrence. Aug. 22 Gouverneur. 
Delaware... . Oct. Walton and Delhi. Saratoga Sept. 5 Saratoga Sprin 
Dutchess. ... Poughkeepsie. fw soe mal Oe. 31 Schenncinien 
cri White’s Corners. | Schoharie. . Cobleskill. 
Elizabethtown. | Schuyler 


County. Place. County. on 


Gloversville. P - 
Genesee. ... —* . ... Batavia, 1. 19s - Riverhead. 
Greene. .....Sept. 5. ...-Cairo. i 
Herkimer ...Oct. 17.. Herkimer. 
efferson.... . Sf. 2 ..-Clayton, » 
5 Martinsburgh. J Aug. Kingston. 
Mt. Morris. Warrensburgh. 
Morrisville. North a 
.. Spencerport. 
Canajoharie. 
Niagara Lockport. oes a 1 Castile. 
Oneida } Peon Yan. 








PRONUNCIATION OF THE LATIN AND GREEK. 


HERE is at least a hopeful prospect of a reformation 
in the school pronunciation of Latin and Greek. For 
more than a century and a half now, most Englishmen 
“have applied to the Latin tongue the principles which re- 
gulate the pronunciation of their own.” Why the same prin- 
ciples (!) have not been applied as. fully to the Greek 
language ; why they have not been applied at all in the case 
of the Hebrew and other ancient tongues ; why they might 
not almost as well be resorted to in the case of Italian and 
French, are questions which it is useless to ask. Let one 
pronounce five lines of French as if it were English, or five 
lines of English as French, and he will see the appropriate- 
ness of applying to one language the orthoepic and accen- 
tual rules of another. 
Latin used to be a possible means of intercourse between 
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scholars who were mutually ignorant of each other’s native 
tongue. But now an American, however proficient in 
the language of Cicero, is unable to understand, or make 
himself understood by, a German or Frenchman, if Latin 
is the medium of conversation. It was not always thus 
with the English-speaking people, though the corruption 
dates ‘its beginnings back of Milton. It will be remem- 
bered that he advises a “ distinct and clear pronunciation, 
as near as possible to the Italian, especially in the vowels.” 
“To smatter Latin with an English tongue,” he says, 
“is as ill a hearing as Law-French.” Phillips, who taught 
Latin to princes in the middle of the last century, 
complains of their calling amo, emo; and emo, imo; and imo, 
aimo ; but. adds that “ many gentlemen in England still speak 
Latin /ike men, ore rotundo.” - The correct pronunciation of 
the Latin vowels was taught in Winchester College until 
about 1750, when they concluded it was best to go wrong 
with the rest of the nation. Ainsworth, the Latin lexico- 
grapher, says in a preface, that “foreigners hold us little 
better than barbarians in many parts of pronunciation.” 
He finds especial fault with the prevalent neglect of the 
quantity of vowels, and the “ depraved sound” of C and G 
before ¢, z, etc. American school editions of his work, how- 
ever, suppress everything which he says on these matters. 
This suppression or misrepresentation of the views of emi- 
nent scholars upon this point is common to nearly all cis- 
atlantic editions of European grammars and dictionaries. 
They are, almost without exception, “ doctored” to suit this 
latitude, and the original truth is not in them. 

Our readers will remember that the learned committee of 
the Philological Convéntion, which met at Poughkeepsie in 
the summer of 1869, recommended the use of the so-called 
continental sounds of the vowels in Greek and Latin. The 
men who stand behind this sensible recommendation are 
among the foremost of American linguists. And now we 
are rejoiced to see their advice reinforced by that of Har- 
vard University, which favors the use of the following 
sounds in Latin: a@ as in father, ¢ like a in fate, i as in ma- 
chine, o as in hole, u as in rude ; with like shorter sounds of 
the short vowels; 7 like y in year, c and g like Greek kappa 
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and gamma. This oldest of American colleges also requests 
instructors to teach their pupils to pronounce Greek with 
the Greek accents, and with the continental sounds of the 
vowels and dipthongs. Now, if Yale only takes ground 
with Harvard, as seems likely from the action of certain of 
her faculty at the Poughkeepsie Convention, the preparatory 
schools which act as feeders to these two great institutions, 
will fall in line at once, and the other colleges will not be 
long in following suit. 

he when this is done, a real and valuable reform will 
have been effected. We have no patience when we think of 
the months we have wasted in studying and teaching these 
two languages, because of the prevalent absurd, incoherent 
no-system of pronunciation, which has somehow been 
foisted upon these helpless tongues. We cannot take space 
here to discuss such a matter fully enough to show the 
grounds of an opinion; but we may say in a word, that 
only loss can come from disregarding the genius of a 
language or science; that it is only a waste of precious 
time and strength to teach in words and rules what we for- 
bid or ignore in practice ; that the development and etymo- 
logy of these tongues is inexplicable, so long as we adhere 
to the present “English” pronunciation of them; that 
language is properly spoken, and not written; that it un- 
folds itself according to phonic laws, which are rudely 
broken, if a new set of sounds is imported to interpret its 
characters ; that falsities cannot be expected to be more fruit- 
ful of good in the field of grammar than in that of science. If 
any excuse is needed for saying thus much on a matter that 
cannot interest everybody, we trust it may be found in 
the fact, that in every village in the land, scores of young 
men and women dre busy with the Latin accidence. They 
will get none too much Latin in the use of the best methods. 

Another welcome feature in the Harvard catalogue, is 
the announcement that students, soon after their admission, 
will be examined in reading English. For the year 1870, 
they were asked to prepare themselves in Craik’s English 
of Shakespeare (Julius Czsar,) or in Milton’s Comus. It is 
high time that our English speech should have more and 
more critical attention paid to it, both in colleges and high 
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schools. We plead for more English without asking for less 
Greek. Perhaps, in many cases, less Greek would be about 
the same thing as no Greek at all. G. 





LETTER FROM A DISTANT SCHOOL-MASTER. 


N the region around Ke-ala-ke-kua Bay, nature seems to 
have exhausted her store of extremes. Along the shore 
on both sides, and extending inland about a mile, is a region 
to which Sahara would be a pleasure ground, while just back 
of this belt of desolation, the “orange and the citron” 
flourish, and the wants of man are all supplied with no effort 
of his, save to put forth his hand and pluck what hangs from 
overarching boughs, or grows in the clefts of rocks at 
his feet. It is a perfect paradise for /azy men, (lest there 
should be a rush hither I'll state that the land is all pre- 
empted, and the owners are too lazy to sell out) The 
bread fruit and banana grow without planting ; luscious pine- 
apples peer up from between the rocks; sweet potatoes of 
marvelous size grow among the piles of loose pumice. The 
native apple offers its rich juice to the thirsty and weary. 
Yaro grows in profusion on the mountain sides, while 
the lime, citron, orange, coffee, cocoa, date, and many other 
tropical trees only ask to be planted and their branches are 
loaded with fruit that might tempt another Eve to partake. 
It was my good fortune while there, to sit at the hospita- 
ble board of Rev. J. Paris, who resides about three miles 
from the beach. Upon his table were turkey, ham, Irish 
and sweet potatoes, and other garden Vegetables, pine- 
apples, oranges, coffee, sugar, cream, butter, etc., and of all 
that was there spread before me in such profusion, nothing 
came from outside of his immediate neighborhood, save 
only the pepper and salt, and the flour from which the bread 
was made. 
Purchasing, for twenty dollars, a horse, that in New York 
would have cost two hundred, I started one morning on 
a visit to Honaunau, an ancient city of refuge, distant from 
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Kealakekua about three miles. Generations of natives 
had made it one of the oldest traveled roads in the world, 
yet urging my horse to his utmost, it took me two mortal 
hours to thread my way over, under and among the jagged 
rocks with which the plain is covered. The time at which 
this lava tide rolled down from Mauna Loa, is lost even to 
tradition, yet in many places it appeared as fresh as though 
it had started on its errand of destruction but yesterday. 
In many places I observed round holes, where the lava had 
surrounded cocoa-nut trees and cooled before the trees had 
fallen, while the tops of the trees and the clusters of nuts 
had left their form plainly stamped on the sluggish and 
rapidly cooling mass, an epitaph that recorded their own 
fate, and the name and nature of their destroyer. The fre- 
quency of these holes, the soil at their bottom and the 
little islands of verdure that had escaped the over-spreading 
lava, showed plainly that this must have been a fertile and 
populous district before vengeful Pe/e had swept it with 
destruction. A short distance back from Honaunau the 
fiery flood had poured over a precipice, about seventy-five 
feet high, and cooled while still flowing, leaving a rigid lava 
cascade, extending from the top to the bottom of the cliff. 
Between this cascade and the wall of the precipice, is 
a space of several feet, where clouds of Australian pigeons 
resort to hatch their young. Like the cliff at the head of 
Kealakekua this is also pierced with numerous lava ducts, 
which extend far back into the mountain. By the assistance 
of my guide, I climbed to the mouth of one of the largest 
of these, and lighting a taper, with which I had provided 
myself, I started on a tour of exploration. Leaving my 
guide, whom I could not persuade to enter this hole of Pe/e, 
this house of dead men, 1 walked, stumbled, and crawled about 
half a mile, up into the bowels of the mountain. The main 
passage was quite straight and regular, but there were 
numerous side passages, crypts and chambers along the 
whole tunnel, and these were literally stowed full of the 
relics of departed humanity, placed there by those who had 
lived long before the Owhyhee of Capt. Cook was ever 
dreamed of by the adventurous West. Some of these skele- 
tons were perfect, others had partially crumbled to dust, 
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while bits of decayed wood, showed the nature of the rude 
case in which the body had been placed. Only one coffin 
remained perfect. This had been hewn with a stone hatchet 
from a section of a soft tree, that grows in abundance up 
the mountain. These with shreds of ancient £apa, a kind of 
cloth pounded from the bark of a certain tree, were the 
only relics accompanying the silent inhabitants of these 
abodes of the dead. This mode of sepulture was nearly 
universal among the ancient Hawaiians, and it is practiced 
to quite an extent to the present day. 

This cave was perfectly free from any signs of 
moisture, and I experienced currents of pure air passing 
down frora the mountain. The odor of the charnel house 
was entirely wanting, and but for the proximity of the dead, 
with its associate ideas, this would be a cool, healthy and 
not unpleasant retreat for the living. The bright sun, how- 
ever, had assumed new beauties as I emerged again into 
its light, and’ I cared not to halt again till I had reached 
Honaunau. 

It is a coincidence, not a little singular, that the Hawaiians 
held many traditions and customs similar to those of the 
ancient Hebrews. One of the most striking of these, was that 
of their cities of refuge; two of these were on the island of 
Hawaii, one in the valley of Waipio on the East side of the 
island, the other at Honaunau. This latter, on account of its 
associations, was regarded by the old Hawaiians, with 
almost as much veneration as the Jews cherished for their 
sacred temple at Jerusalem. The boldest warrior that ever 
wielded a sceptre over the dusky natives of Hawaii would 
not dare to pass beyond its sacred limits in pursuit 
of a fleeing criminal, be his crime ever so great. Even the 
great Ka-méha-méha, paused, trembling at its portal, though 
goaded by the fury of an outraged husband, whose hands 
were still reeking with the blood of the chief who had 
wronged him; and the rock of Ka-ahw-manu is still pointed 
out as the spot where this chiefess repented and succeeded 
in soothing the anger of her offended lord. This city, 
or place of refuge, was built for Keawe, who reigned on 
Hawaii about three hundred years ago and while it was 
sacred to nearly all the gods, this deified king was regarded 
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as its tutelar divinity. It is seven hundred and fifteen 
feet long, by four hundred and four feet wide ; its walls are 
from twelve to twenty feet high, and twelve feet thick. 
These walls were formerly surmounted with images, four 
rods apart over the whole extent. Within were four large 
het-aus, or temples, one a solid pyramid of stone one hun- 
dred and sixty feet long by sixty feet wide and ten feet high. 

In many parts of the outer wall I observed massive rocks 
that must weigh several tons; some of these were six to 
eight feet from the ground, and destitute of machinery 
as these people were, it is a marvel how they raised them to 
their present position. Just outside of this enclosure stood, 
until within a few years since, the house of Ke-awe, which 
was for over two hundred years the royal mausoleum of the 
kings and high chiefs of Hawaii. A short distance from this, 
my guide pointed to the rock of the Keoua, upon which that 
giant king was accustomed to sun himself after a bath in the 
sea. This rock is fourteen feet long, and tradition says that 
Keoua could touch one end with his toes, while with his fin- 
gers he could grasp the other—this is doubtless exaggerated, 
yet the old missionaries say that the chiefs found here, 
on their first arrival, were men of gigantic statue; and the 
natives have many traditions proving that there were giants in 
those days, and that they had degenerated in size even at the 
early day to which the missionaries allude. 

In a land where nature appears only in her fiercer moods, 
where the earth frequently rocks and shakes so that no 
one is able to stand upon his feet, where the fiery floods can 
be heard lashing the inner surface of the crust that 
separates the home of man from the hell beneath, and where 
the torrents of molten lava, miles in width, rush with incredi- 
ble velocity down from the summit of Mauna Loa into the 
ocean, sweeping to destruction houses, villages, trees and 
forests; it is not wonderful that these savage islands should 
have worshiped only those malignant deities whose wrath 
could be propitiated only by the greatest sacrifice in the 
power of man to offer. Hence, upon numerous altars 
throughout this whole group, human sacrifices were of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

With fearful frequency were the altars at Honaunau 
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deluged with human blood in those days of darkness, before 
the arrival of the missionaries. It was situated in a region 
through which the fierce Pele often passed in anger. The 
insatiate Mand, the man-eating shark, swam around its 
shores, while the gods of war often led rival chieftains to 
decide their quarrels, with club and spear, among the rocks 
with which the mountain side is covered. It mattered not 
who conquered—the vanquished were taken to this 
neutral city, and the god of to-day’s victory revelled in the 
blood of those who were the conquerors of yesterday. 
Whatever the occasion, whether of dire calamity or of exult- 
ant joy, human blood was sure to flow over these rocky 
mounds, that still stand as a land-mark to separate the past 
from the present, man as he is when left to himself, from 
elevated man by the principles of Christianity. J. R. K. 


HONOLULU, October, 1870, 





SUGGESTIVE RECOMMENDATIONS. 


ARK Twaty, the inimitable, in poking fun at the 
style of war maps published in the New York news- 
papers has hit very widely—including, with the patent 
medicine men, certain publishers of national school books, 
to say nothing of the makers or “authors” of certain school 
books. We print a few of his remarks, and his “ official 
commendations.” Some of our readers will be reminded of 
peculiar “‘ recommendations” of school-books which have 
appeared in illustrated advertising bulletins. 

“My map explains itself. The idea of this map is not 
original with me, but is borrowed from the 7rzbune and the 
other great metropolitan journals. 

I claim no other merit for this production (if I may so call 
it) than that it is accurate. The main blemish of the city 
paper maps, of which it is an imitation, is that in them more 


attention seems paid to artistic picturesqueness than g00- 
graphical reliability. 
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Inasmuch as this is the first time I ever tried to draft and 
engrave a map, or attempt anything in the line of art at all, 
the commendations the work has received and the admira- 
tion it has excited among the people have been very grate- 
ful to my feelings. And it is touching to reflect that by far 
the most enthusiastic of these praises have come from 
people who know nothing at all about art. 

By an unimportant oversight I have engraved the map so 
that it reads wrong end first, except to left-handed people. 
I forgot that in order to make it right in print it should 
be drawn and engraved upside down. However, let the 
student, who desires to contemplate the map stand on his 
head or hold it before her looking-glass. That will bring it 
right. 

The reader will comprehend at a glance that that piece of 
river with the “High Bridge” over it got left out to one 
side by reason of a slip of the graveing-tool which rendered 
it necessary to change the entire course of the River Rhine 
or else spoil the map. After having spent two days in 
digging and gouging at the map, I would have changed the 
course of the Atlantic Ocean before I would have lost 
so much work. 

I never had so much trouble with anything in my life as I 
did with this map. I had heaps of little fortifications scat- 
tered all around Paris, at first, but every now and then my 
instruments would slip and fetch away whole miles of bat- 
teries, and leave the vicinity as clean as if the Prussians had 
been there. 

The reader will find it well to frame this map for future 
reference, so that it may aid in extending popular intelli- 
gence and dispelling the widespread ignorance of the day. 

MARK TWAIN, 
OFFICIAL COMMENDATIONS, 

It is the only map of the kind I ever saw.—U. S. Grant. 

It places the situation in an entirely new light —2Bismarck. 

I cannot look upon it without shedding tears.—Brigham Young. 

My wife was for years afflicted with freckles, and though everything 
was done for her relief that could be done, all was in vain. But, sir, 


since her first glance at your map, they have entirely left her. She has 
nothing but convulsions now.— Ff. Smith. 


It is very nice, large print.—Vafolcon, 
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If I had had this map I could have got out of Metz without any 
trouble.—Bazaine. 

I have seen a great many maps in my time, but none that this one 
reminds me of.—7rochu. 

It is but fair to say that in some respects it is a truly remarkable 
map.— W. T. Sherman. 

I said to my son Frederic William, “‘ If you could only make a map 
like that, I would be perfectly willing to see you die—even anxious.— 
William II. 





A GEOGRAPHER’S VIEW OF 1869. 


UDGE DALY, the President of the American Geo- 

graphical and Statistical Society, in his last address to 
the Society, enumerates the following events as making 
1869 a memorable year: 1. The connecting of the North 
Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean by rail. 2. The completion 
of the canal across the Isthmus of Suez. 3. The exploration 
and discoveries in South-eastern and Equatorial Africa. 
4. The additional evidence now brought to light of a 
climate in the ice-bound regions of the Arctic, at a past and 
remote period of time, resembling that of the countries 
lying near the equator. 5. The marvellous results of the 
deep-sea dredging of Professors Thompson and Carpenter, 
revealing the existence of animial life at enormous depths of 
the ocean, where we should have supposed the existence 
of life to have been impossible. 6. The very general dis- 
turbances throughout the year of the earth’s surface by 
earthquake, distinguishable not so much for its effects in 
particular localities as for the distribution of the phenomena 
over the globe, and its appearance in parts of the world 
where such disturbances have never been previously wit- 
nessed within the memory of man. 7. The attractive 
power of mountains discovered in the pendulum experi- 
ments made during the past year at the observing stations 
upon the Himalayas in India. 8. The discovery through 
the spectroscope of a method of determining the proper 
motion of the stars, and the fact that the physical and 
chemical construction of the whole stellar universe is identi- 
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cal. g. The invention and successful practical use of a self- 
registering compass, by which every motion of a vessel can 
be recorded and preserved from the beginning to the end of 
her voyage. 10. The discovery of trees of enormous height 
and magnitude in Australia, one of which was found to be 
sixty-nine feet in circumference. 11. The discovery of 
great deposits of coal throughout the whole of New Zealand, 
and the finding of coal upon the borders of the Caspian Sea, 
verify in this last particular a prediction of Humboldt’s, 
both of which discoveries are of the highest importance 
to commerce. 12. The anthropological researches in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, revealing the structure and mode 
of life and customs of the earliest inhabitants of the earth. 
13. The passage and escape of the American ship Congress, 
last August, through a cyclone of extraordinary intensity 
and power, in the Atlantic, under circumstances which 
afford a great deal of information and movement in this 
terrible phenomenon of the ocean. 





$100,000;000,0c0 OF SILVER IN THE OCEAN. 


LREADY twenty years ago, Durocher and Malaguti 
and later Field, found traces of silver in solution 
in the ocean. Piesse found ten years ago silver and copper, 
while Field made a quantitative analysis, and consequent 
estimate, of the amount of silver in the whole ocean; he 
found it to be more tian two million tons, or over 
4,000,000,000 pounds, worth about 100,000,000,000 dollars. 
The quantity is unquestionably there, but the difficulty is in 
getting it out cheaply; unfortunately, by our present 
method, the expense of extracting would far exceed the 
value of the amount gained. It is the same with Philadel- 
phia bricks. They contain gold to such an extent that 
every medium-sized house can be said to contain about 
$30 worth of gold in its bricks; but we have no cheap 
method which permits of the extraction of this gold 
at a profit. 
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The existence of silver in sea-water is most easily demon 
strated by the old yellow metal torn from ship-bottoms 
This is an alloy of copper and zinc, which, by prolonged 
contact with the ocean, becomes partly oxidized and dis- 
solved ; but by galvanic action receives in return a deposit 
from the more electro-negative metal dissolved in the water, 
on the same principle as a copper solution deposits this 
metal on iron with which it is brought in contact. . Sheets 
of metal which have been on ocean-going vessels for at least 
six years, contain always one part of silver in about three 
thousand parts of metal. As every year about 1,000,000 
pounds of metal are used, which must be renewed every six 
years, there are in that length of time some 167 by 6, 
or 1000 pounds, of silver reduced from the ocean, if we 
assume that about one-half of the original weight’of copper 
and zinc has disappeared in that time. This silver, how- 
ever, is not utilized; but the old metal is simply melted 
over to make new sheets out of it. 





A CHANGING NATION. 


ITHIN the last seventy-five years France has been 

three times a republic, three times an imperial mon- 

archy under the Bonapartes, three times a Bourbon kingdom, 
once a constitutional monarchy under Louis Philippe, and 
once a military dictatorship under Cavaignac. But even 
that statement does not show all the changes in the form of 
government within the period named. The first Napoleon 
was Consul for a term of years, then Consul for life, then 
Emperor. Louis Napoleon was first President, then Presi- 
dent for life, then Emperor. Of all these various forms of 
governments the republics have been the shortest-lived, with 
the single exception of the “ hundred days” of the first Na- 
poleon, from March to June, 1815. The duration of the rule 
of Louis Napoleon, from 1848 to 1870, as President and Em- 
peror, was the longest of all; and next to that was the reign 
of the “constitutional king,” Louis Philippe, from 1830 to 
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1848. Of those who were sovereigns for life, or who have 
held executive power for a specified term of years in France, 
from the days of Louis XV. down to the present time, only 
one man, Louis XVIII., reached the end of his term. Louis 
XVI. died on the scaffold; his republican successors were 
either guillotined or assassinated ; the First Consul declared 
himself Emperor and then died in exile; Charles X. was 
driven from the throne by the revolution of 1830, and died in 
exile; Louis Philippe was dethroned by the revolution of 
1848, and ended his career as an exile; the provisional repub- 
lic of Lamartine, which succeeded him, was a short-lived 
failure, succeeded by the military dictatorship of Cavaignac ; 
then came the Presidency of Louis Napoleon, which was 
ended by his coup d’etat of December, 1851, to be followed by 
the “Empire” in December, 1852, and this, after a lapse of 
eighteen years, is followed by captivity, dethronement, and 
exile in 1870.—Piil. Ledger. 





DOES THE EARTH GROW SICK? 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL startled the reading world, 
not long ago, by announcing that living germs in the 
atmosphere are taken into the lungs by respiration, and may 
occasion fatal disease, or give rise to epidemics whose cause 
has been hitherto unknown. His experiments settled the 
fact that such germs exist in large numbers, and the infer- 
ence seemed inevitable that they must often originate 
disease in the human system. 

Students of physical science, observing on a larger scale, 
suggest that there may be a subtle connection between the 
physical changes of the earth and the fearful epidemics 
which traverse the globe, sweeping away millions of victims. 
The observations have not yet been long or accurate enough 
to determine the precise connection, but enough is known 
to indicate that such a connection exists. The atmosphere 
surrounding the earth is ir sympathy with forces operating 
beneath ‘he surface. Earthquakes beget tempests, and it 
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seems natural that abnormal telluric influences should mani- 
fest themselves in organic life. 

A Mr. Parkin, of England, has prosecuted extensive 
inquiries in respect to atmospheric and telluric conditions, 
preceding and accompanying the ravages of the black death 
in past ages, and the cholera in our century. He finds that 
the black death began its fatal progress in 1333, and during 
the next seventeen years swept across Asia and Europe, 
gathering in a terrible harvest. Coincident with its birth 
China was rocked by earthquakes, swept by deluges, and 
parched by drouths. The disturbances in the elements, 
celestial and terrestial, were in harmony with the plague. 
All were engaged in the work of destruction. 

As the disease spread westward, through Asia and 
Europe, the abnormal phenomena outran its progress. 
They generally manifested themselves before its work be- 
gan, and heralded its advent. Whether the disturbance of 
the elements caused the disease, or whether both alike were 
the result of some unknown law, science can not at present 
determine. It is enough to know that some subtile bond of 
connection exists, which may at a future day be discovered. 

The same facts reveal themselves in the history of the 
cholera. It began its ravages, like the black death, in 
Eastern Asia, not-spreading, however, beyond the mountain 
ranges into the North. A singular parallelism marked the 
progress of the two’ diseases. Breaking out in China, the 
black death reached the frontiers of Europe, at Constanti- 
nople, in fourteen years. The cholera starting in Eastern 
Ifdia, reached the borders of Eastern Europe at Astrakhan, 
in twelve years, but did not cross the frontier for another 
year. They both completed the circuit of Europe, one by 
a southern, the other by a northern route, in four years. 

The physical phenomena were equally remarkable. Earth- 
quake, flood and drouth went before the messenger of death. 
In all the countries it visited, some or all of these terrible 
heralds announced its coming. The earth was convulsed 
with sickness; no less than the human race. 

These facts are suggestive. In this age of scientific 
knowledge and achievement, when human genius aspires to 
solve all problems and to vanquish all obstacles, it teaches 
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that there is a vast realm of the unknown which may lie be- 
yond human penetration, and there are forces operating on 
human destiny which man can never control. Sanitary 
precautions in ordinary seasons may regulate the public 
health, but they cannot ward off these extraordinary visita- 
tions. Within certain limits man is master of his own des- 
tiny ; beyond these limits he seems powerless, the victim of 
circumstances he can neither understand nor control. 





ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
PART FOURTH. 


“A sincere lover of Literature loves it for itself alone ; and it rewards 
his affections. He ts sheltered as ina fortress. Whatever troubles and 
sorrows may besiege him outside, his well of water, his corn, and his 
wine, are safe within the walls. The world is shut out.” 


PERIOD OF DEAD ENGLISH, 1250-1350. 


E are now to consider the state of literature in Eng- 

land from the time of the frustration of the efforts of 

Henry III. to deprive the people of their rights in 1228, to 

the active wars of Edward III., which are marked, among 
other battles, by that of Cressy in 1346. 

Three kings of England have reigned more than fifty 
years each. They are Henry III., Edward III., and 
George III., and two of them come under our notice now. 
After Henry III., who was feeble and irresolute, came 
Edward I., a firm and clear-headed sovereign. His son, 
Edward II., was weak and dissolute, and he was followed 
by the warlike and ambitious Edward III., one of the most 
powerful rulers the country has ever had. 

The thirty-five years of the reign of Edward I. are marked 
by wars in Wales, Scotland and France. The first resulted 
from Edward’s ambition to see Wales annexed to England, 
which end it effected. During the Welsh war the queen 
became the mother of a son, born at Caernarvon, who was 
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declared prince of Wales, a title which is still given to the 
eldest son of the royal family. At this period also occurred 
the traditional slaughter of the Welsh bards, upon which 
the poet Gray founded his spirited ode, beginning— 


“ Ruin sieze thee, ruthless King! 
Confusion on thy banners wait !” 


The Scottish campaign brings to mind the patriotic, roman- 
tic and almost legendary stories of Robert Bruce and 
William Wallace. 

Edward II. also had war in Scotland, and at the noted 
battle of Bannockburn in 1314, his army of 100,000 was 
routed by only 30,000 Scots under the redoubtable Bruce. 

Edward III., after some battles in the same land, turned 
to France, the crown of which he claimed through his 
mother. This claim led to a series of brilliant encounters, 
in which the king, and his son, called the Black Prince, 
greatly distinguished themselves. Victory was won by the 
yeoman-soldiers, who thus were educated to self-respect and 
to a love of independence, which is apparent in the period 
of Reviving English. 

One other influence was exerted at this period to which 
we must devote a few words. The popes, who had great 
power in England, as well as elsewhere throughout christen- 
dom, had been forced to leave Rome, where their authority 
had been supreme, and to take up their abode at Avignon, 
in France, where they were in a less independent position. 
Here they remained for seventy years, and not only was 
their influence jealously watched in England, but the sus- 
picious feeling gave rise to a dislike of the papal abuses 
which became more and more pronounced. These circum- 
stances all contributed to increase the spirit of patriotism, 
and to advance the growth of independence which were felt 
in literature, and laid a good foundation for the advance of 
the next age. 

To the period of Dead English we must trace the begir 
nings of many characteristic English institutions, of which 
the House of Commons was one. It was the seed time— 
a time of preparation—and after the sunshine of an active 
patriotism had exerted its quickening influence the seed 
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bore fruit. The principles needed warming and nursing, 
but if they had not been in existence they would never have 
been developed. 

The unwonted agitation caused by the Crusades had 
excited Europe for two centuries, and this was now on the 
decline. The wonderful ascendency of the wealthy religious 
orders began to bring about a reaction, and the orders 
of mendicant friars were formed for the purpose of exerting 
a counteracting influence. To these latter orders belonged 
most of the prominent authors of the period, and it is 
interesting to note that all the compositions that have come 
down to us in the vernacular are in metrical form.* The 
people’s speech was growing in disfavor among the learned 
as the process of disintegration continued. This was not 
only because it became unfashionable among the higher 
classes. There were better reasons than that, though 
fashion was powerful even then. The changes in English 
were apparent to all, and as one word was seen to lose a 
syllable, and another to assume a new form, writers con- 
cluded that they must look elsewhere for a permanent 
language in which to embody important thoughts. Besides, 
it was not to be supposed that readers out of Eng- 
land would study the literature of a language that was 
disparaged at home. Writers therefore who desired their 
works to be of long life or to be read on the continent, used 
Latin rather than English, and this added to the difficulties 
in the way of the improvement of the vernacular, and the 
growth of its literature. So far as literature is concerned, 
then, English was little used, less esteemed, and in this sense 
may be said to have been dead. 

A general view of the literature of England at this period 
must include some reference to that fruit of British thought 
recorded in Latin. The greatest mind of the time, and one 
of the very greatest of all time, was that of Roger Bacon, 
who was born in 1214, and died about 1294. He was an 
humble and honest Franciscan friar, an independent thinker, 
a devoted student and an earnest worker for the good of 
others. The poverty and lack of general culture in his 
order rendered it difficult for him to commit the fruit of his 
studies to writing, and all that he did write is in Latin. 
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The pope, Clement -IV., desired to be informed of the true 
nature of the investigations made by Bacon, and in conse- 
quence, the laborious philosopher produced three works 
in a very brief space of time. They are entitled Opus Majus, 
Opus Minus, and Opus Tertium. The pope was, however, 
not enlightened by them, for before they reached him he 
was attacked by a mortal illness. Valuable as these works 
are in the history of philosophy, they only express to the 
student of English literature the fact that the vernacular 
was in a state of decadence at the period. ‘ 

After this towering genius the writer who attracts our 
attention is Robert Groseteste, or Greathead, bishop of 
Lincoln. He is credited with the honor of directing Bacon 
in his studies, though it is not known to what extent his in- 
fluence was exerted upon his great pupil. Deeply pained 
by the abuses of those who pretended to support the 
Church, he opposed them with word and efficient act. He 
even went to the pope for help, and when leaving his holi- 
ness after a fruitless effort, he exclaimed aloud, “Oh money, 
money, how much can you do!—especially at the court of 
Rome.” In pursuance of his efforts to purify the Church 
he removed seven abbots and four friars whom he found 
unworthy of their offices, and over whom his bishopric 
extended. He estimated the income of the foreign clergy 
in England, at three times that of the king. The king was 
often thwarted by him in his plans, but still considered him 
a fountain-head of erudition and wise counsel, and Matthew 
Paris, a Monk of St. Albans, approved his efforts to reform 
the house of prayer, which had well nigh become a den of 
thieves. Robert Groseteste appears as truly catholic in 
his spirit and teachings as his opponents were narrow and 
bigoted. The legends that bells were heard in the air by 
several persons the night of his death, and that miracles 
were wrought at his tomb show the regard which the 
people bore him. He was one of the most voluminous 
authors England has produced, though many of his books 
have been lost, and many of them at least were in Latin or 
French. 

Robert Mannyng, of Brunne, or, as it is now called 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire, is the only other writer who need 
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detain us from a consideration of the more agreeable period 
just before us. His work is the most considerable of all those 
now extant written at this time, and Dr. Marsh says it is the 
last conspicuous production before the revival in English 
literature. This is a translation and continuation of a 
French rhyming chronicle of Britain, and, as the author 
avers, was written that the people might have solace when 
they sat together in fellowship, by reading it aloud, as was 
then customary. It is cheerful in style and strong English 
in phrase. The same author has left us, also, a book of 
morals in rhyme in which the design is to amuse and teach. 
This is accomplished by illustrating the Ten Commandments 
and the Seven Deadly Sins, by means of doctrine and anec- 
dote. An example will show how this is done. The state- 
ment is made, under the head of Pride, that women’s trailing 
dresses are wrong, and it is illustrated by the “ French tale, 
how the devil has power over women’s trains.” “A woman 
with a long train passes two monks; one sees a devil sitting 
on it, and, when she turns her tail to the monk, the devil 
falls into the mud. Therefore know that the devil has 
power over women’s long tails.” Such tales would hardly 
be considered convincing arguments now, and it is not on 
their account that the writings of Robert of Brunne are 
valuable. They contain vivacious, accurate and minute pic- 
tures of society, which, like many others in our literature, 
enliven history and help us realize its scenes. The 
literary merits are slender, which is what one would expect 
of a writer in the vernacular, during the period of Dead 
English. 

Not only was the vernacular little used, but writers mixed 
it at times with both Latin and French, in the same work, 
sometimes in the same line. The following is only one 
among many similar quotations that might be made. “God 
Lord Almighty, da pacem, Christe benigne.” 

Let us now drop this unpromising period with the closing 
remark that it exhibits a stage in the growth of the English 


mind, when the literature was in a comparitively dormant 
state. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, 





In the Year Nine. 


IN THE YEAR NINE. 


HEARD a voice that cried, “‘ Bazaine, 
“Give me my legions back again !”’ 
And only silence answered it. 


Then, like a vision of the night, 

I seemed to see where Varus stood 

At bay by Teutoburger Wood. 

And here the camp whose ample spread 
Bespoke ranks undiminished ; 

And there the shrunken camp and low 
Of the shorn remnant ’scaped the foe ; 
And further in the dismal glen 
Storm-pelted troops of bleeding men, 
While yonder, stretched upon the ground, 
Varus, with self-inflicted wound ; 

And, deadlier than the pass, the glade 
To wasted cchorts disarrayed. 

Great was the din arose: the cry 

Of anguish and of victory, 

Smooth Latin accents, faint, forlorn, 
By German guttural overborne, 
Clatter of armor, hiss of dart, 

The spoiler’s wrangling for his part ; 
And musical upon the breeze 

The clang of trophy-laden trees. 


So sped the vision, but the wind, 
Straight from the South, still lagged behind, 
“ Varus !” it wailed, as if in pain, 
“ Give me my legions back again !” 
Was it the North wind spoke ?—so clear 
The words that fell upon my ear: 
“ Cesar !”—and Hermann’s voice I knew 
Not less though he was lost to view— 
“‘ The dead are dead, the slain are slain, 
“ Your legions come not back again. 
“ Yours be the loss, the spoils be mine ; 
“‘ They fare not well who cross the Rhine.” 
PHILip Newport. 





EDUCATION is by far the best legacy that a parent can 
leave to his offspring. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EORGIA.—The Appleton Church Home, located at 
Macon, Ga., has been opened and is now in full opera- 
tion. It owes its origin to the benevolence of Wm. H. 
Appleton, Esq., senior partner of the firm of D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York, to whose mind the idea was suggested 
by the success attending the Protestant Church Schools in 
Germany. The objects of the Institution are to educate and 
train orphan girls, the children of deceased soldiers, and 
to utilize Christian women in works of mercy. The orphans 
will be as comfortably housed and maintained as any 
children in Georgia. They will be under the physical, 
mental, moral, and religious training of educated and accom- 
plished women, known as sisters, who devote themselves to 
the service solely from motives of Christian benevolence. 
What is ultimately designed as the eastern wing of a large 
edifice with a frontage of 150 feet, has been erected. This 
building is 50x 46 feet—two stories in front and three in the 
rear, and very neatly and commodiously arranged for the 
purposes of the institution. It is designed to accommodate, 
for the present, about thirty children. The Home starts 
without debt, with provision ahead, sufficient to carry it on 
five years, and with $6,500 subscribed to a permanent endow- 
ment fund. When the building is completed according to 
the original plan, it is believed it can be eaaily filled with 
young, bright and promising beneficiaries, who, but for this 
munificent provision, would grow up destitute of religious 
and literary training, as well as most of the comforts of life. 
The entire institution, with its buildings, lands, income, 
endowment, “sisters” and children, is under the control of 
Bishop Beckwith, of the Episcopate of Georgia. 


VERMONT.—The Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, Dr. John H. French, has been having a plain talk 
with the Legislature on the Educational prospects of the 
State. He told them that one great obstacle to progress is 
“the want of qualificd teachers. Teachers and Town Super- 
intendents and the press of the State have often discussed it. 
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What then prevents our teachers from being what they 
should be? Does the fault lie with the teachers themselves ? 
In part it does. But here is not half, not a tenth part of the 
trouble. Is it with our 240 Town Superintendents? They, 
too, it must be admitted, have not done their whole duty ; 
but the chief trouble is not with them. Is it with our 7,000 
prudential committeemen of the various school districts ? 
They are partly to blame; but the main cause lies further 
back. The chief fault is with the eighty thousand parents. If 
they did their full duty, if they would insist on better 
teachers, the committeemen and town superintendents 
would do their work better and our schools would soon 
show improved results. 

Another great cause of the low condition of our schools, 
is the low wages paid to teachers. The returns of the schools 
for the last year show that the average cost of our schools, 
for teachers’ wages and current expenses, has been but $7.05 
per week. They show that the average cost of the schools, 
for teachers and all current expenses, has been but $151.36 a 
year. Is it reasonable to suppose that competent 
teachers can be got for five dollars a week and board them- 
selves? Yet some receive even less than that. 

Again, the school year is too short. The average length 
of the school year in Vermont is but a little over twenty-one 
weeks—21.47. One little county maintains its schools for 36 
weeks in the year. The shortest school year is but seventeen 
weeks and three-tenths. 

In November, 1866, the State passed a law, providing 
that no teachers should be employed in the schools without 
a certificate from the secretary given after examinations at 
the institutes, or a diploma from a normal school, after 
November, 1871. This law was well meant, but it has 
proved entirely inadequate to its object. Under it 181 
teachers have received institute certificates, and 169 have 
taken normal school diplomas. Allowing for losses, it. is 
plain that there are not three hundred teachers, qualified by 
that law, available for our 2,750 schools; and it will be of 
course impossible for over 2,000 teachers to become 
qualified under it in the year to come. Some legislation to 
meet this emergency is imperative, and the State Board 
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of Education has drafted a bill which will be presented 
to the Legislature, providing for the examination of teach- 
ers by town superintendents under certain restrictions, 
and allowing the Secretary to issue State certificates, 
but only to those who have taught. Another and most 
important means of supplying the lack of qualified teachers 
will be the adoption of the town system of schools. This 
system is not fully understood. It is simply creating a 
single school district of the size of the town, and permitting 
the district to maintain as many schools as are needed 
within its limits. Massachusetts and Pennsylvania adopted 
this system several years ago, and find it suited to their 
need. Some of the advantages of this system were very 
fully set forth by Secretary Rankin in his last report. Some 
additional advantages, not mentioned by him, are the 
securing of more work from teachers by employing them in 
two schools successively ; better qualifications in the teach- 
ers, arising from increased encouragement ; larger schools 
and better classification. Under this system central schools 
would be kept a term or more in nearly every town. All 
the schools would be kept open the same length of time—in 
the weak districts as long as in the strong ones. Greater 
uniformity in teaching would be secured and taxation 
greatly equalized and reduced. If division of labor is 
economy in all else, why not in education? The farmer 
will go a long way to get his horses shod by a skillful 
blacksmith ; he will carry his milk five miles to a cheese 
factory ; but he takes his children to the nearest school, 
however poor it be. Why should he not secure the best 
division of labor and equalization of the burdens, in like 
manner, by adoption of the town system of schools? A 
third remedy will be found in encouraging teachers to fit 
themselves for their work by finishing their education at the 
expense of the State. How shall this be done? Recog- 
nizing such a thing as science in teaching, we ask for train- 
ing schools for teachers, such as are established to train 
experts in other sciences, or in other words, for Normal 
Schools, such as are found in other States. There are fifty- 
two such schools in the United States. The State of New 
. York expends $150,000 a year on her Normal Schools. 
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The appropriations for single Normal Schools range from 
$500 in Vermont to $18,750 in New York. In no State 
outside of Vermont is the attempt made to sustain a Normal 
School on an appropriation less than $5,000. This State 
grants but $500, and only to aid scholars who sign a 
declaration of their poverty. This all are reluctant to give, 
and we find that but two hundred out of the eight hundred 
who have entered our three Normal Schools, were willing 
to accept State aid under such circumstances. The aid 
given by the State should be free to all, or all should be 
compelled to pay alike. 

We have three Normal Schools, and they have done a 
good work. They are gaining in public estimation and in 
the number of their pupils. All three have done but half as 
much as is done in a single school in other States. They 
cannot do what they would and should, with such meagre 
appropriations. If continued, they should have at least $5,- 
000 a year a piece, to bring them up to the level of other 
States. Whatever number of schools we decide to maintain 
should be liberally maintained.” 

Mr. J. E. Goodrich also addressed the Legislature, 
showing the advantages of the town system, and demon- 
strating that its benefits would be best secured by the more 
sparsely settled communities. Massachusetts through the 
town system has lessened the number of the districts, 
secured better teachers by paying them better, has kept the 
schools longer, and in many towns carried the distant child- 
ren to and from school; all at greatly reduced expense. He 
showed how the money wasted in hiring cheap teachers in 
the little schools could be better spent in carrying the child- 
ren to a larger and better school. He urged competitive 
examinations of teachers, and showed how that plan had 
worked in Chittenden county. He called attention to some 
serious defects in the school census as at present taken, and 
urged the need of better classification in the census. At 
present, no proper enumeration of the children is secured. 
He also spoke a hearty word for the Teachers’ State and 
County Associations. The teachers now not only give their 
time and labor but their money to sustain them. They are 
most useful means of improvement for the teachers, and the 
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State cannot do so much good with a little money as in aid- 
ing them. The State needs, as a matter of true economy, 
to spend more money on its schools, and thus make what it 
spends do more work and better work. With an earnest 
denial of the assertion sometimes heard, that the educa- 
tional interests of the State are waning, Mr. Goodrich closed. 
His remarks were exceedingly forcible and instructive, and 
we regret that our limited space allows us to give no fuller 
report of them. 


NEW YORK.—The recent Teachers’ Institute for Chau- 
tauqua County, held in the hall of the Union School and 
Collegiate Institute, Jamestown, N. Y., was one of the 
largest, if not the largest ever held in the State. There 
were over seven hundred members in attendance. Unusual 
interest was maintained throughout the entire session of two _ 
weeks, the citizens of the town crowding to the evening 
meetings. Prof. James Johonot was the Conductor and 
principal Instructor. He mainly devoted himself to the dis- 
cussion of the principles of instruction, and their applica- 
tion to the branches taught in our schools. Several practi- 
cal lessons were given each day in Vocal Culture and Phy- 
sical Culture by Prof. White and Miss Flora M. Shearman. 
Commissioners Pickard and Woodward deserve great 
credit for their able management of the business matters of 
the Institute. 


AT the last meeting of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, the Committee on Necrology, of which J. B. 
Thomson, LL.D., is Chairman, presented the following 
report: 

Among those who have been called home were three of 
prominence and great usefulness—Mrs. Emma Willard, of 
Troy ; Miss Helen M. Sever, of the Oswego Normal School, 
and the Hon. Victor M. Rice. 

Mrs. Willard was born in Berlin, Conn., February 23, 
1787. She commenced her career as a teacher at the age of 
seventeen. Not content with her attainments in science 
and literature, she spent the next three years in teaching 
and studying alternately, and, at twenty, took charge of an 
important academy in Middlebury, Vt. Here, by earnest 
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devotion to her profession, she soon acquired an enviable 
reputation asateacher. It was here that she became the 
wife of Dr. John Willard. Reverses of fortune having come 
upon her husband, she operfed a school and resolved to de- 
vote herself to the cause of female education. In 1818 she 
devised a plan for a Female Seminary of high order, and 
sent it to Governor Clinton, of New York, requesting his 
co-operation and legislative aid in carrying it into effect. 
The result was that the Legislature passed an Act, grant- 
ing, thenceforth, a portion of the Literature Fund to Female 
Seminaries. In 1821, she established the distinguished Sem- 
inary at Troy, an institution which still remains an ornament 
to the city in which it stands, a nursery of sound learning, 
and a lasting monument of praise to its gifted founder. To 
Mrs. Willard the cause of female education is greatly in- 
- debted for the high and noble rank it now holds in the 
United States. It was through her untiring exertions that 
the female mind in this country was first provided with fa- 
cilities for obtaining a knowledge of the Classics, Mathemat- 
ics, Natural Philosophy, and Metaphysics. She died in 
May of the present year, mourned not only by her relatives 
but by the hosts of her pupils, and the friends of education 
throughout the land. 

Miss Seaver was born in Albany, Vt., in 1829. Her edu- 
cation was completed at the High School of Lowell, Mass., 
where she graduated with honor, having gained the respect 
and affection of her teachers by close attention to study and 
strict conformity to the regulations. In 1854, she com- 
menced teaching in Oswego, N. Y., and by earnest de- 
votion to the interests of her pupils, soon attracted the 
attention of her patrons, and won her way to distinction 
among an accomplished class of teachers. As evidence of 
her success, she received an appointment in the Normal and 
Training School at Oswego, near the time of its organiza- 
tion, and continued in it till February, 1869, when failing 
health compelled her to leave. She returned to her native 
State, and died August 29, 1869. Such was her devotion to 
her work, that in her declining hours, she regretted the ne- 
cessity of leaving it in what seemed to her an unfinished 
state. Miss Seaver was a lady whose earnestness and sym- 
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pathy at once enlisted the love and confidence of her pupils, 
and drew around her a large circle of devoted friends who 
deeply mourn her loss. 

The Hon. Victor M. Rice was born in Mayville, Chautau- 
qua Co., N. Y., in 1818. In 1841, he graduated at Alle- 
gheny College, Penn., and in 1844 became the associate pro- 
prietor of a popular private academy in Buffalo. In 1852, 
we find Mr. Rice in the public service as Superintendent of 
the schools in the same city, an office which his enthu- 
siasm and benevolent heart eminently qualified him to fill. 
Soon after the organization of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association, he became one of its members and continued 
until death to give it his hearty support. He was chosen 
President in 1853, and presided over the deliberations of 
the Association with ability and impartiality. But a wider 
field of usefulness was about to open before him. In 1854, 
the Legislature passed an Act creating the Department of 
Public Instruction, and Mr. Rice was elected to the office 
of State Superintendent. It is well known that he was 
one of the most earnest advocates of the establishment of 
this Department ; the appointment was, therefore, a fitting 
reward for his exertions, and a high compliment to the pro- 
fession of which he was an active member. Among the 
more prominent reforms brought about during the first 
term of his administration, and of which it is understood 
he was the prime mover, were, the creation of the office of 
School Commissioner, the abolishment of that of town Superin- 
tendent, and the publication, by legislative authority, of the 
“Code of Public Instruction.’ These were all-important 
movements in the right direction. In 1861, he was elected 
to the State Legislature, where he did good service as 
Chairman of the Committee on Education. The next year 
Mr. Rice was again elected Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and, in 1865, was re-elected to the same high and 
honor ble office. During his last two terms of office, he se- 
cured the revision of the “General School Laws,” and 
greatly increased the number and efficiency of Teachers’ 
Institutes. It is to him also that the cause of public educa- 
tion is chiefly indebted for the five new Normal Schools. 
And last, but not least, to his exertions is due in great 
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measure the passage of the Act which abolished the old, 
odious Rate Bills, and established the glorious Free School 
system. The part which Mr. Rice took in the accomplish- 
ment of this important change, deserves a remembrance 
more lasting than marble or bronze; it will have an immor- 
tality fresh and green, in the hearts of all who shall drink at 
the fountains of free education in the Empire State. But 
words fail to do justice to the enthusiasm, the generous im- 
pulses, and the untiring earnestness of his nature. On 
the 29th of October, 1869, he died of congestion, in the full 
vigor of manhood, tenderly loved by his family, and highly 
esteerned by the friends of education. 

In closing the report, the Committee submitted the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


Whereas, It has pleased Him whose right it is to rule, to remove 
from us during the past year, three of our most distinguished and 
esteemed fellow-laborers ; therefore 

Resolved, That while it becomes us to bow with submission to {the 
divine dispensations, we cannot but feel that in the death of Mrs. 
Emma Willard, Miss Helen M. Seaver, and the Hon. Victor M. Rice, 
whose counsels have so often aided-us in our daily toils, whose pre- 
sence and electric enthusiasm has so often cheered and strengthened 
us in our annual gatherings, that the cause of education and the pro- 
fession of teachers have lost three of their ablest champions and 
most devoted friends. 

Resolved, That this Association tender to the bereaved families of 
the deceased, their deepest sympathy in these hours of darkness and 
Sorrow. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to them, signed 
by the President and Secretary of the Association. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ESSRS. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New 

York, have added to their already extended list of 
School Books, the following, heretofore published by 
Messrs. Theodore Bliss & Co., of Philadelphia: “ Prof. 
Dana’s Manual of Geology,” “ Prof. Dana’s f ext-Book of 
Geology,” “ Prof. Silliman’s First Principles of Chemistry,” 
and “ Prof. Silliman’s Principles of Physics, or Natural Phi- 
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losophy.” They have recently published “ Greek Praxis, or 
Greek for Beginners,” by Prof. J. A. Spencer. Also, “ First 
Steps in Music, by George B. Loomis.” This is a brief 
course of instruction in Music, prepared for the primary 
grades of public schools. 


MEssrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co. have just issued the 
fourth volume of “ Mommsen’s History of Rome.” It well 
maintains the character won by those which preceded it. 
The same careful investigation, and examination of social as 
well as political changes, is noticeable as in those, and the 
story is more fully told as the situation increases in interest. 
The period embraced is only about thirty-two years, from 
the death of Sulla, to the battle of Thapsus, and the rise of 
the empire. This completes the work, so far as the author 
has yet given it to the world, and the volume before us is 
greatly increased in value by the addition of an Index to the 
whole, which was prepared in this country, and expressly 
for this edition. Also, another volume of the “ Illustrated 
Library of Wonders’”—‘“ Wonders of Acoustics; or, the 
Phenomena of Sound.” It is from the French of Rodolphe 
Radau. It has one hundred and fourteen illustrations. 267 
pages. Price, $1.50. ; 


MEssrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New 
York, have published and added to “ French’s Mathemati- 
cal Series,” ‘“ Mental Arithmetic ;” combining a complete 
system of rapid computations, with correct logic of the so- 
lutions of problems, and the analyses of processes, by John 
H. French, LL.D. One hundred and eighty pages, finely 
illustrated—price, 50 cents. “An Index to Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine, volumes I to XL, from June, 1850 to 
May, 1870.” Of fresh issues of their Standard Library of 
Select Novels, we have the following: “ Which is the Her- 
oine?” “The Vivian Romance,” “The Heir Expectant,” 
and “ Estelle Russell.” 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co., New York, have made a 
valuable addition to their list of School Books in “ Cornell’s 
Physical Geography ;” accompanied with nineteen pages of 
maps, a great variety of map-questions, and one hundred 
and thirty diagrams and pictorial illustrations: and embrac- 
ing a detailed description of the Physical Features of the 
United States. The engraver has handsomely performed 
his part, and a cursory examination leads us to believe that 
the author’s work has been intelligently and conscientiously 
done. 


Messrs. GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston, have published an 
“ Qutline of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy :” a text- 
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book for Students, by J. Clark Murray, with an introduction 
by James McCosh, LL.D., of “Princeton, New Jersey, 
U.S.” Dr. McCosh seems to be in demand for Introduc- 
tion-writing. However, to permit him to scribble a few re- 
commendatory sentences and call it an “introduction,” is 
doubtless a cheap way of making an “ introduction” of the 
book into Princeton College. 


Messrs. A. L. BANCROFT & Co., San Francisco, send us 
*“‘ Bancroft’s School Diary.” They claim that “ it is simple, 
comprehensive and cheap.” 


BERNHARD Marks, Principal of Lincoln Grammar School, 
San Francisco, has published a “ Normal Tract on Numer- 
ation and Notation.” Also, a “ Normal Tract on Common 
Fractions,” with a new system of Cancellation and a brief 
essay on teaching the subject. 


Messrs. Dopp & MEAD, New York, have added two little 
volumes to their “ Juno Series :” “ Juno on a Journey,” and 
“Hubert.” They contain about 300 pages each, are nicely 
illustrated, and are beautiful and interesting volumes for the 
young. Price, $1,25. ‘“ Nelly’s Dark Days” is also a very 
neat little volume. 140 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


Henry L. HinToN, New York, has published “ School 
Days at Mount Pleasant, including sketches and legends of 
the Neutral Ground, by Ralph Morley.” The volume is 
dedicated “to the battalions of Cadets, who have, in suc- 
cessive years, gone forth from the time-honored walls of 
Mount Pleasant Academy, ‘armed and equipped’ for the 
battle of life.’ The work is illustrated, and is well worthy 
a perusal.” 


BOOKS EXPECTED.—Professor John S. Hart, Princi- 
pal of the New Jersey State Normal School, is preparing a 
thorough treatise on the subject of Sabbath Schools, cover- 
ing a field of effort in which the author has been actively 
engaged for a number of years. The volume will be issued 
from the press of J. C. Garrigues & Co., Philadelphia.—— 
Prof. Chevalier Roehrig, of Cornell, is writing an extremely 
curious and interesting book on the Indians of the far 
West.——“ The Bremen Lectures,” by Drs. Lange, Tischen- 
dorf, etc., translated from the German, by Rev. D. Heagle, 
is announced, as in press, by Gould & Lincoln. Mr. Whit- 
tier is reading the proofs of his new volume of poems, and 
constantly adding to its bulk, so that it is yet impossible to 
say exactly when it will be out-——Ex-Governor Foote, of 
Tennessee, is writing a history of “ Venice and the Vene- 
tians.”——“ The Philosophy of Art,” by Saml. P. Long, and 
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Taine’s “ Art in the Netherlands,” will be republished —— 
It is reported that John S. C. Abbott is preparing a history 
of Prussia———Dr. Gannett is preparing a life of John 
Simmons, founder of Simmons’ Female College. John 
Burroughs, the naturalist, will soon have ready a volume of 

opular sketches. A new edition of Mr. John Hosack’s 
ingenious book, “ Mary, Queen of Scots, and her Accusers,” 
is nearly ready. Among the new books announced is a 
moteical version of “The Arabian Nights.” It is to appear 
under the title of “ Pearls from the Orient.” A life of 
Napoleon III., with an account of his imprisonment at Ham 
and his escape from the fortress, is announced in London, 
from the pen of his private secretary, F. T. Brifault—— 
Smith, Elder & Co., advertise a new translation of the 
“ Divina Commedia” of Dante, by the Rev. James Ford, 
prebendary of Exeter; and a volume of “ Essays of an old 
Optimist,” by John William Kaye-——Dr. Richard Morris 
has in the press a short elementary “ Historical English 
Grammar.” Prof. Max Miiller has a third volume of his 
“Chips from a German Workshop” in the press——A 
era’ of the Siamese language is to be published at 

angkok by J. T. Jones. A daughter of Thomas Hood, 
Mrs. Brodnip, has in press a story entitled “The Whispers 
of a Shell; or, Stories of the Sea.” Messrs. Longmans 
are preparing a uniform edition of Mr. Disraeli’s novels, 
to which the author will prefix a new general preface. 
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ROFESSOR Renuric, of Cornell University, has 

recently organized a class in Chinese. About thirty- 

five students have begun the study. The novelty of the 

undertaking, and the immense field for young men in the 
Celestial Empire is a strong incentive. 


Dr. C. S. CARTEE, for many years one of the most popu- 
lar schoolmasters in the city, has been appointed librarian 
of the Public Library, Boston. 


Mr. HORACE FAIRBANKS, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., has com- 
pleted a library building, at a cost of $50,000, and has 
presented it to the town for public use. He has fitted up a 
large hall in the same building, for public lectures. This 
he has supplied with the new American folding settees. 
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Miss EtTA R. BARSTOW, a school teacher in Canton,. 
Mass., has been stoned to death. The heathen of Can- 
ton, Mass., are little better than those of Canton, China. 


In 1811 George Bancroft was a student at Philips 
Academy, Exeter, N.H., and recently he sent the trustees 
two thousand dollars for a scholarship, with a letter, in 
which he said: “ A school-boy is: forgotten in the places 
of his haunts, but for himself, he can never forget them.” 


VASSAR COLLEGE has a fund of $50,000, whose interest is 
appropriated to indigent students. The names of those who 
receive its help are never disclosed, so that the fund may 
not involve any peculiarity in their relations to the other 
pupils. 

GIRARD, in founding his college, gave special instructions 
that no minister should ever darken its doors; and care is 
taken to have his injunctions carried out to the letter. One 
day—as the story goes—a man called, more noted for his 
iniquity than for his piety,.but who always wore a white 
choker. On presenting himself at the door, he was politely 
told that gentlemen of his cloth were not allowed to enter. 
“The devil they ain’t!” was his response. “ All right,” 
said the attendant, “ you can pass in. I was mistaken in 
the man.” The story may not be true nor of the choicest 
style, but it preaches a telling sermon on Girard’s nonsense. 


Joun Hopkins, a wealthy citizen of Baltimore, is about 
to expend several millions of dollars in building and endow- 
ing a University; a Hospital free to all, without respect 


to race or color; and an Asylum for Colored Orphan 
Children. 


THE late Mr. John Simmons, of Boston, has left property 
valued at $1,300,000 for the endowment of an institution to 
be called the Simmons Female College, for the purpose of 
teaching medicine, music, drawing, designing, telegraphy, 
and other branches of art, science and industry, best calcu- 


lated to enable the scholars to acquire an independent 
livelihood. 


TueE Franklin College building recently erected at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, at a cost of between thirty and forty 
thousand dollars, has just been purchased at a sheriff sale 
by the Society of Friends. The purchasers will at once 
finish the building, and open a college under their auspices. 
When completed the building and grounds will have cost 
about $50,000. 


ALONG the Sierra Nevada, close to the line of snow, a 
plant grows of sizes varying from an inch to two inches in 
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thickness and height, to the dimensions of the largest cab- 
bages. It is known as the snow-cactus, and depends for 
moisture upon the melting snow. It has been recently pro- 
posed to treat this plant as a table-vegetable, and it is said 
that, boiled and served up like asparagus, it is found 
equally succulent and satisfactory. 


THE average depth of the Atlantic Ocean is set down 
at thirteen thousand four hundred feet, and that of the 
Pacific at eighteen thousand. On the western side of 
St. Helena, soundings have been made, it is said, to the 
depth of twenty-seven thousand feet—five miles and a 
quarter—without touching bottom. 


IN the south of France an immense business is devoted to 
the cultivation of flowers for the purpose of extracting their 
perfumes. The product of one year has been 1,475,000 
pounds of orange blossoms, 530,000 pounds of rose, 100,000 
pounds of jessamine, 75,000 pounds of violets, 45 pounds 
of acacia, 30,000 pounds of tuberoses, 5,000 pounds of 
dafodils, besides a large quantity of lavender and many 
other flowers. The odors are extracted by means of fats 
which absorb the essential oil. 


THE colony of Victoria covers an area nearly as large 
as that of Great Britain, and contains a population of 
only 700,000 persons. The climate resembles that of the 
south of Spain and the south of Italy, the mean temperature 
being about 58 degrees. Frosts are of rare occurrence, and 
snow never falls except upon table lands or the mountains. 
Of the 55,500,000 acres of land comprised within the limits 


of the colony, nearly 49,000,000 acres remain in the posses- 
sion of the Crown. 


THE following figures are sufficiently serious:—In Birm- 
ingham, with a population of 360,000, of which 83,000 are 
children varying in age between 3 and 13 years, only 16,000 
children frequent inspected schools, and 10,000 non-inspected 
schools. In Leeds, with a population of a quarter of a 
million, only 12,000 children were educated at inspected 
schools, and 7,000 at other schools out of 58,000 of a 
scholarly age. In Manchester, out of 60,000 children 
25,000 were scholars at inspected schools. In Liverpool 
the number was 30,0co out of 90,000. These facts were 
arrived at quite recently. 


A YOUNG lady who teaches music in an academy in 
Western New York, sent an order to the publisher recently, 
in which she had spelled the words very poorly. She apolo- 
gized by adding a postscript as follows: “You must exkews 
this letter, as I pla bi noat butt spell bi ear.” 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


SUGAR is by no means of recent discovery. It must have existed 
in China and India for a very long time, and probably it was produced 
there, almost spontaneously, in a wild state. The first writers who 
mentioned it, called it Indian salt. A celebrated Roman physician of 
the name of Domitian said that, whilst by its color and hardness it 
resembled-salt, in sweetness it was like honey. As is the case even 
now with tea to a great extent on the Continent, sugar was used by 
the Romans for medicinal purposes only.’ With the importation of 
the cane, however, into Europe—either by the Saracens or by the 
Europeans on their return from the Crusades—sugar acquired a new 
and greater importance as an article of commerce and industry. 
Landed first at Cyprus and Sicily, it was thence carried into Madeira; 
and at the commencement of the sixteenth century was transplanted 
to Brazil and to several Spanish West India Islands. Introduced into 
Barbadoes, under the auspices of a warmer temperature (sugar thriv- 
ing best when the mean temperature is 76 deg. or 77 deg.), it speedily 
became a most profitable industry. The Caribbee Islands followed, 
and so great was the avidity to cultivate it that—laborers being 
scarce,and the work of cultivating the cane in so hot aclimate by 
white men so very difficult—the idea suggested itself of getting 
negroes for the purpose, tor which the slave trade was established 
onthe coast of Guinea. 


NEw YorK will soon have the distinction of owning two bridges, 
ranging among the most magnificent in the world—one at her door, 
and the other within reach, so to speak—both amazing highways, 
being pretty much of a size. That on the Hudson, between 
Anthony’s Nose and Fort Clinton, will have a span of about 1,600 
feet, which is just the measure of the other; but the expense will no 
doubt be different, on account of the foundations, since the high 
rocks of the Hudson river offer, as it were, a foundation ready made, 
while, for a “ base of operations” on the Sound, they must begin 
with diving: cases, and make their “ hard pan” at a great expense. 
As it is intended to construct the former bridge with steel cables, 
securing the qualities of lightness and strength, the Brooklyn 
thoroughfare will no doubt have the benefit of the same material. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID.—Very weak phosphoric acid is a strong poison 
for all kinds of insects, and yet helps plants, by adding to the soluble 
phosphates in the soil, and can do them no harm. Extensive use of 
it is predicted in agriculture. 


EXPERIMENTS have been made at the Hotel-Dieu Hospital, Paris, 
of an electrical heating apparatus, the trial of which has been so suc- 
cessful that it is proposed to warm all the other hospitals of Paris 
with it, instead of coal. 











